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ORIGINAL. 


THE UMBRELLA. 


Perhaps it will appear strange to our 
young readers, that so common a thing as 
an umbrella should afford a subject for a 
story. To them, no doubt, it appears a 
very uninteresting and common-place thing. 
But let them place themselves in the situ- 
ation of the African king, represented in 
the picture above, who has never seen 
such a thing as an umbrella before, and 
imagine with how much interest they 
would then look upon this ingenious in- 
vention. The white man standing in 
front of him is no less a person than 
Mungo Park, whose travels in Africa are 
so full of interest. This remarkable man 
has been sent for by the king of Bondou, 
a region of Central Africa, and he has 
presented the sable monarch with a quan- 
tity of gunpowder, some tobacco, and an 
umbrella. See how delighted the king 
appears to be with this latter gift. He 
opens it, shuts it, then opens it again, with 
all the eager delight of a child, who is in- 
specting a new plaything. It is a perfect 
mystery to his majesty, what can be the 
use of this new article. If two had been 
given him, he would certainly have thought 
they were meant for wings, and perhaps 
he would have attempted to fly with them. 
But here is only one. What can it be 
for? No doubt Mungo Park explained to 
the African king the use of his gift, and 
perhaps, in the next shower, he, for the 
first time in his life, walked beneath an 
umbrella. 

We remember to have read a story, which 
no doubt, some of our readers have seen, 
respecting the wonderful escape of two 
children from a tiger, by means of an um- 
brella. As there may be many who have 
never heard the anecdote, we take a story 
teller’s privilege, and tell the story, as 
best we can remember it, in our own 
Words, 

Algiers, which is one of the Barbary 
States, since the conquest of 1830, has 
become a French colony. Among other 
French families who left their beloved 
France from different motives to dwell in 
this wild country, the family of Le Clerc 
was one of the most interesting. It con- 
sisted of the father, mother and two daugh- 
ters, to both of whom Nature had been 
Most lavish in her gifts. Marie and Louise 
weve twins, and it would be difficult to 
8ay which of them was the most beauti- 
ful. There was, however, something more 





TeSolute and determined in Marie’s 
face, while Louise reminded you of 
the Lilly of the valley, in her mod- 
est shrinking loveliness. Her eyes 
and hair were of a lighter shade than 
Marie’s, and though of the same age, 
she seemed accustomed to lean upon 
her as to an elder sister. 

When these young girls were 12 
years of age, and after they had be- 
come accustomed to their new home, 
an incident occurred which put the 
courage of each to the test, and which 
also showed the inestimable advant- 
age of presence of mind, at a time of 
danger. It was at four o’clock in 
the afternoon. The intense heat of 
the sun was somewhat abated, and 
Marie proposed to her sister that 
they should take a walk in the for- 
est, near their house. To this Louise 
gladly consented, and the twins arm 
in arm sauntered forth, under the 
shade of a’ large umbrella, which 
they carried to protect them from 
the two ardent rays of the sun. 

It was a noble forest, and the young 
girls strayed a long distance. They need- 
ed no umbrella now, for since they had 
entered the wood, the great trees, with 
their luxuriant foliage, afforded sufficient 
shade. So much did they enjoy their 
walk, that before they were aware, the 
twins had gone farther into the wood than 
they had ever before been, and being 
weary with their long walk, they seated 
themselves at the foot of an immense tree, 
and began to talk as they often did, of 
their native land, ‘* La belle France.” 

“Do you know, sister,” said Marie, 
“that I think we shall go back to France, 
some day. I often hear papa and mamma 
talking of it together, when they think we 
are asleep. And I lie awake to listen as 
long asI can, and then fall asleep and 
dream we are in our beautiful land again.” 

* Ah! that will indeed be a happy day 
for us, Marie. And I wish it were come, 
for I should like so much better to live 
there than here.” As the gentle Louise 
uttered the last words, she stopped sud- 
denly, and her eyes were fixed’ with an ex- 
pression of horror upon some object near 
by. Convulsively she grasped her sister’s 
arm, and it seemed as if she were turned 
to stone; for not a word did she utter, 
but only continued to gaze in the same 
direction. Marie turned instantly to look, 
and the sight that met her eyes was in- 
deed enough to send the color from her 
cheek, and terror to her heart. There, 
crouching as if about to spring upon them, 
his fierce eyes glaring like two coals of 
fire, was an immense tiger. Quick as 
thought, the intrepid Marie seized the um- 
brella by her side, and opened it suddenly 
in the very face of the monster. It was all 
the work ofan instant. Another moment, 
and she would have been too late. Now 
they were preserved. The tiger, terrified 
at this sudden appearance, turned and 
fled. 

‘““ We are safe! we are safe! my sister,” 
exclaimed Marie, but the hand of Louise 
was cold, and her eyes closed. She had 
fainted from excess of terror. 

As Marie was endeavoring to recall 
her sister to consciousness, she heard that 
most welcome sound, her father’s voice, 
calling her. In aninstant more he was by 
her side, and she related to him their won- 
derful preservation. Then the father 
raised Louise in his arms, and bore her 
home, for though she had recovered her 
consciousness, the poor girl was too weak 
to walk. 








We will not attempt a description of the 


feelings with which the father and mother: 


looked upon their children that evening, 
and thought of the danger through which 
they had passed, and of their almost mi- 
ragulous preservation. Gratitude and 
praise to God were expressed in a devout 
thanksgiving, as the father raised his even- 
ing prayer, and never did that scene re- 
turn to the minds of the parents or chil- 
dren, without bringing to the heart of each 
a sense of profound gratitude. m. w. D. 


Moral Tales. 
HELP YOURSELF. 


It was just after a heavy shower, that 
Annie Carey, half out of breath, went run- 
ning into the kitchen, where her mother 
was engaged in domestic duties. 

“Mother, Oh, mother!” she said very 
earnestly, ‘‘ there are three beautiful flow- 
ers on my dahlia. Will you go and look 
at them?” 

“Not now, dear, I was in the garden 
just before the rain, and saw them.” 

“They are beautiful, oh very beautiful, 
but the tree is leaning to one side, and I 
am afraid it will tip over. Do you think 
it will ?” ; 

** When I saw it, it looked very well, 
nor did I think there was any danger of its 
breaking down, though the blossoms were 
heavy.” 

“It is now half bent to the ground, and 
if it falls I shall be very sorry, for my 
teacher said she would come home with 
me next Friday after school, and asked me 
to tell you about it. I wish she could see 
my beautiful dahlia.” 

**It would be very well, Annie to show 
your flowers to Miss Leonard, no doubt 
she would admire them, for they are both 
rare and beautiful ; but according to your 
account, to save them you must do some- 
thing. A great many words will not sup- 
port your plant so well asa single stake 
would. To do good either to ourselves or 
others, we must exert ourselves. First 
think, then act; spend but little time in 
talking, but much in doing. I knew a 
young lady whose friends at the South 
sent a vine which grew wild there, but 
had seldom been seen in this part of the 
country. The blossom is the most deli- 
cate that can be imagined, principally of a 
light purple color, with a stripe of dark 
purple and white running quite round it 
in the middle of the horizontal, crape-like 
leaves. In the centre of the flower are 
several crosses which have given it the 
name of Passion Flower. Her brother 
prepared a spot in the garden, and assist: 
ed her to plant it, so she had only to 
watch its growth, and occasionally remove 
the grass or weeds that should come up 
round it. Lucy was for a time very at- 
tentive to her plant. It grew finely and 
promised to reward her with a profusion 
of its curious flowers. It wound its ten- 
drils round the leaf-stems and twigs ofa 
shrub near by, and covered it with its own 
dark green. In such fine condition, Lucy 
thought it needed not her care, and by de- 
grees her visits to the garden became less 
frequent, and at length ceased altogether. 
One beautiful afternoon, I was invited to 
take tea with her,asit was her birth-day, and 
when I arrived, found quite a party assem- 
bled. Her kind, affectionate parents had 
provided everything which they thought 
could add to the happiness of their daugh- 
ter on such an occasion. New and ele- 
gant books were on her table, potted ge- 

















raniums were in her windows. Her ward- 
robe, always ample was replenished. Af- 
ter tea, James, who had assisted in plant- 
ing it, said, ‘“‘ Lucy, we will walk into the 
garden, and show the young ladies your 
Passion Flower.’ She blushed, but could 
not refuse to lead the way. To the aston- 
ishment of all except herself, the weeds 
had outgrown and choked it. It was found 
even with difficulty, not a single blossom 
was there; the vine was dead! For want 
of continued care and occasional irrigation, 
it had withered. Poor Lucy! She wept 
for the loss of her plant, and she was 
greatly mortified at the exposure of her 
lack of perseverance. It was to her, how- 
ever, a useful lesson, for after that time, 
she always paid attention to what was 
committed to her care. Lucy is nowa 
woman, and no one would think she had 
ever been the careless girl I have been 
speaking of.” 

‘* Have I ever seen her, mother?” said 
Annie. 

**Mrs. Wilson was once Lucy Stearns.”’ 

“Mrs. Wilson! oh mother! What 
beautiful carpets she has, and what nice 
books and pictures, what a fine garden! 
I am sure she takes good care of her things 
now.” 

“* Yes, Annie, she is a pattern of neatness 
and carefulnes; that is why her furniture 
and clothing never look old. She has 
learned to take care of everything, and if 
you would save your dahlia, and show it 
to Miss Leonard, you must not imitate 
Lacy Stearns, but Mrs. Wilson.” 

Annie lost no time in setting down 
some stakes round her favorite plant, then 
looking about, she found an old hoop 
which she fastened securely to them at 
such a height as would support the flow- 
ering branches. Friday came, and with it 
Miss Leonard, and the little girl was de- 
lighted when she said, “That dahlia is 
splendid!’ The blossoms remained for 
some weeks, but what is of more conse- 
quence, Annie Carey had taken a lesson 
in the art of being useful and helping her- 
self—Enitapa. __[ Farmer's Cabinet. 








Narrative. 








LITTLE JACK AND HIS FATHER. 


The substance of the following story 
was related by the Rev. Mr. S., at a meet- 
ing of the Young Men’s Bible Society, 
of Baltimore, March 1822. 

He stated that at a meeting of a Bath 
(England) Bible association, he was pres- 
ent when there was a call for volunteer 
speakers, anda stranger came forward and 
made the following statements :—He said, 
that in the county of Devon, there lived a 
man, desperately and notoriously wicked, 
and of so ferocious a disposition as in some 
instances to extinguish the natural affec- 
tion for his own offspring. One day, tak- 
ing his little son by the hand, who was 
big enough to walk, he strolled towards 
the cliffs, which in those parts overhang 
the sea, and laid himself down on the grass. 
His playful little son meanwhile amused 
himself with picking pebbles and throwing 
them down to the feet of his father, who in 
churlish rage, and, a kick which prostrated 
the child upon the ground, he left the 
poor creature screaming,with walked away. 
The unhappy little sufferer having so far 
recovered as to regain his feet, wandered 
so near the cliff as to fall over, and was 
precipitated into the sea; but the air in 
his dress (for he still wore infantile gar- 
ments) broke the force of his fall, and pre- 
































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








vented him from immediately sinking. It 
happened that a boat of a man-of-war, 
which was lying in the offing, was just 
then returning from a watering-place, and 
seeing an object floating on the water, 
rowed upto it, took him in, and carried 
him on board the ship. The sailors made 
a pet of him, and called him “‘ Little Jack ;” 
and when he had become old enough for 
the service, made him a powder monkey, 
(a title given to those who carry cartridges 
to the gunners.) 

The ship, with some others of inferior 
size, having had a severe engagement with 
the enemy, and many being wounded, little 
Jack, the powder monkey, was employed 
to wait upon the surgeon. Among the 
wounded who were brought from other 
vessels for surgical aid, was a man, both 
of whose legs were shot away by a chain 
shot, and the bones so shattered as to pre- 
vent any hope of cure from amputation. 
Death had indeed already began to play 
around his heart. While he lay in these 
mortal agonies, he fixed his eyes stead- 
fastly upon little Jack, and having yet 
power to speak, asked the boy who he 
was and whence he came? He told him 
what the sailors had related to him, and 
which was all that he knew of himself. 
The wounded man, who recognized the 
features of his son in the boy, was now 
convinced that it must be he. I am, said 
he, the ungodly and brutal father who left 
you upon the cliff, (relating the particulars), 
from which you must have fallen into the 
sea. Beginning to grow uneasy, I return- 
ed to the place where I had left you, but 
you had disappeared. Ali my researches 
proved in vain; I could gain no tidings of 

ou. 

: Supposing you had perished through my 
cruelty, I became frantic with grief, and 
was on the point of putting an end to my 
existence, but finally, in hopes of finding 
some relief from my misery, I entered on 
board a ship of war. Having returned 
from a cruise, while lying in a port, a gen- 
tleman, (a member of a Bible Society,) 
came on board, and asked permission of 
the captain to distribute some Bibles 
among the ship’s company. 

It fell to my lot to receive one, which 
became the means of my conversion to 
God; and now I have redemption in the 
blood of Jesus Christ, even the forgive- 
ness of all my sins. I have but a few mo- 
ments to live; the pains of death are 
upon me; I have no will to make, not 
having anything to leave you save this 
Bible, taking it from his bosom and pre- 
senting it to him in the language of Da- 
vid to Solomon. ‘And thou, Solomon, 
my son, know thou the God of thy fathers ; 
if thou seek him, he will be found of thee; 
and if thou forsake him, he will cast thee 
off forever.”” As he ended the quotation, 
his voice faltered, and he sank in death. 

The speaker, said Mr. S., admitted that 
so strange a story might seem incredible, 
but, the tears starting from his eyes, he 
put his hand into his bosom, drew out a 
book and said, ** This is the Bible, and 1 
am little Jack.” { Farmer's Cab. 


- — Biography. —— 


QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XXXIV. 


Mary of Luxemburg ,Queen of Charles 
Fourth. 
Born 1306—Died 1324. 

After, the pope John 22nd, had pro- 
nounced the divorce of Blanch of Burgun- 
dy, Charles 4th who was elevated to the 
throne by the death of his two brothers, 
asked the hand of Mary of Luxemburg in 
marriage. His request was acceeded to, 
and he was married in 1323. Mary was 
the daughter of Henry Seventh, Emperor 
of Germany, and of Margaret of Brabant. 
She was educated at a Dominician convent, 
but she exchanged the sombre dress of 
that order, for the royal mantle. She 
was crowned with great splendor at Par- 
is, in the year 1323, in presence of her 
brother, the king of Bohemia, and her un- 
cle, the archbishop of Treves. She how- 
ever enjoyed but a short time, the honors 
which had been bestowed upon her, for she 
was overturned in a carriage in which she 
was going to visit the royal palace of Mon- 
targis, and was so severely injured, that 
she died very soon after the accident. A 
short time previous to her death, Mary 

















gave birth to a female infant, ‘‘ who accom- 
panied its mother to the tomb,” in the 
year 1324. She was buried in the church 
of Saint Dominick gle Montargis, being 
only eighteen years of age. Mary was be- 
loved for her amiability, and for her benev- 
olence. She performed many good acts, 
although her life was short. 


Jane D’ Evreux, second Queen of 
Charles Fourth. 
Born 1306—Died 1366. 

Charles was still young when Mary of 
Luxemburg died, and he determined to 
marry again. He selected for his second 
wife, his cousin german, Jane D’Evreux, 
to whom he was married in the year 1325. 
This union was advantageous in many re- 
spects, and Jane’s dower amounted to 
twenty thousand francs in money, and an 
annuity of seven hundred livres. Charles 
lived but three years after his marriage to 
Jane, whom he left grievously afflicted at 
his loss, for she was much attached to him. 
A few months after the death of her hus- 
band, a daughter was born to Jane, and as 
none but male heirs took possessions of the 
throne at that time in France, the throne 
was left vacant for Philip de Valois. The 
queen retired to her own possessions in 
Brie-comte-Robert, where she lived many 
years universally respected and beloved. 
Jane was much attached to the Carthusians, 
of the Chauteau de Vauvert, and she great- 
ly enlarged their monastery; she daily 
visited its inmates, and assisted in pre- 
paring their food, which she herself ad- 
ministered to the sick who were confined 
in theircells. Jane died in 1366, leaving 
one daughter, Blanch, who was married to 
Philip, duke of Orleans; she had also two 
other daughters, Jane and Mary, who died 
young. Jane requested in her will that 
there should be no funeral honors bestow- 
ed upon her, yet after her death she was 
carried to Notre Dame de Paris, ona bed 
of state, with her face uncovered. ‘The 
sheriffs of the town carried a cloth of gold 
sustained on the points of lances over her 
head; the whole parliament in their 
robes of ceremony, followed on foot, and 
the reigning king, Charles 5th, accompa- 
nied the procession as far as Saint Denis,” 
when Jane d’Evreux was placed in the 
royal tomb by the side of her husband, 
Charles 4th. 

Branch of Valois. 
JANE of Burgundy, Queen of Philip Sixth. 
Born 1293—Died 1348. 

Jane of Burgundy was the daughter of 
Robert 2nd, Duke of Burgundy, and of 
Agnes, daughter of Saint Louis, and a sis- 
ter of Margaret, who was strangled for her 
crimes by order ofher husband Louis 10th. 
The hand of Jane had been promised to 
the sons of Charles 2nd, king of Sicily, 
but their engagement was set aside, and 
her marriage with Philip, then Count of 
Valois, was negotiated in 1302, ratified 
in 1306, broken offin 1312, and at length 
realized in 1313,’’ at Sens. The corona- 
tion of Philip and Jane was celebrated 
with a degree of splendor hitherto un- 
known. The royal pair entered Rheims, 
with a numerous escort of princes, prin- 
cesses, ambassadors, and ladies in splendid 
array. The palace of the Archbishop was 
not large enough to contain this vast as- 
semblage, and new halls were obliged to 
be added to make sufficient space for their 
entertainment. Jane of Burgundy to cel- 
ebrate this event in her life, presented the 
church with an ornament of silver cloth. 
Philip had a high opinion of the wisdom 
and talents of his wife, and he appointed 
her regent, when he meditated a long for- 
eign war; but as he never executed his 
projects, the regency was only a title of 
honorto Jane. ‘This queen usually resided 
at the Hotel de Nesle, which was situated 
one the banks‘of the Seine, and there she 
died of the plague in the year 1348, aged 
fifty-five years. She was sincerely loved 
and deeply regretted by her husband, and 
by her people. Among other acts of hu- 
manity, Jane gave liberty to several pre- 
lates who had been imprisoned for an 
abuse of privilege, and she prevented the 
sentence of condemnation for rebellion 
being pronounced against Robert d’ Artois. 
Jane had five sons, John king of France, 
Philip, Duke of Orleans, and three others 
who died young, besides a daughter, Mary 
Duchess of Linbourg. ESTELLE. 





Wuistiinc.—A manmay whistle “ for want 
of thought,” or from having too much of it. 
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Religion. 








A DISCIPLE FOUND. 


He has long been absent. He began 
to drop off from those places where disci- 
ples are usually found, some time since ; at 
last he dropped quite off—totally disap- 
peared. His best friends soon began to be 
alarmed at the aspect of the case. They 
beat the bush well about all those places 
where they had been accustomed to meet 
him, but they could find nothing of him. 

We had the bell rung several times in a 
week—which agency had caused his ap- 
pearance quite regularly aforetime, but it 
seemed of no avail. There was not a re- 
ligious privilege we enjoyed, but we look- 
edto his usual seat in hope—but it was 
vacant still. We could hardly bear the 
thought of losing him. We had no disci- 
ples to spare. Moreover, we thought he 
had fallen into bad hands. We knew 
there was a cunning and powerful villain 
lurking about the village, ‘* seeking whom 
he might devour,” and we were alarmed 
at the idea that, possibly, he had fallen 
into his hands. And these painful suspi- 
cions were increased, as we noticed that 
our anxieties about the missing disciple 
were thought very lightly of—were even 
the subjects of banter and ridicule, by cer- 
tain people of the place. We therefore 
conjectured that these people knew our 
brother had fallen into bad hands. They 
seemed willing we should never hear any- 
thing further about him. 

We, however, kept on ringing the bell 
regularly ; in hope that the sound thereof 
might reach him in some place where the 
above-named villain might have secreted 
him, though we knew that one of that vil- 
lain’s arts was to make people dreadful 
deaf to all sounds of that sort. We kept 
on thinking about him too. His absence 
made such a gap in our little circle, that 
we could not help thinking of him. And 
it saddened us too, not a little, to think 
what a rough handling he would be cer- 
tain of, if he had been kidnapped as above 
stated; for some of us had had some pain- 
ful experience in that matter. 

But one pleasant evening, when we 
were all together, of one accord, in one 
place, who should walk in but this very 
identical lost disciple! He had been gone 
so long, and we had so nearly given him 
up, that we could hardly believe our eyes. 
We were amazed. We looked sharply, in 
our unbelief, but it was verily he. 

He looked as if he had been lost. He 
looked like a sheep that had strayed away 
from the green pastures and still waters, 
to barren regions, seeking for rest, but 
finding none. And he talked about his 
absence from us, as if the departure had 
been an evil and a bitter thing. He had 
not gained a particle of the good he count- 
ed upon in leaving us. His abandonment 
of the prayer meeting had made him asham- 
ed to see any of the faithful saints, and he 
had kept out of their way, and in doing 
so, he had fallen directly into the hands of 
the cunning villain above referred to, and 
confirmed our fears about the ill-treatment 
he might have received. Besides, the bell 
which used to bring him to our weekly 
meeting, troubled him. Its sound often 
reached him, though he tried not to hear 
it. And often it was as dismal as a funer- 
al knell in his ears, because it reminded 
him of broken vows and of forsaken saints. 

But, not to be tedious, the disciple is 
found. He has had enough of wandering 
from the path and place of duty. We 
trust he will stay found, and that some 
other discsples, lost in a similar manner, 
may be found, by the record we have now 
made; and be brought back again to duty 
and happiness.—Pascan. ([N.Y.Evang. 





ORIGINAL. 


THE PIOUS WIFE. 


Some fifty or sixty years since, a young 
mechanic in Northampton, having several 
operatives to provide with board, thought 
best to commence house-keeping, for which 
purpose it was necessary to procure a com- 
panion to superintend the domestic con- 
cerns, and he was favored by the acquaint- 
ance of a young lady of piety. The young 
man’s habits were strictly moral, but not 
professedly religious. The house was pre- 
pared for occupancy, and the new married 
pair entered into possession. The wife 








suggested the propriety of erecting the 
family altar, and having family prayers 
with his journeymen and apprentices, and 
to commence the first night. But no, he 
could not think of any such thing; had 
never prayed in public, or even in an au- 
dible voice anywhere, and some of his ope- 
ratives were older than himself, and he 
could not consent to pray in the family. 
She then invited him to a retired part of 
the house, and urged him to commence 
there ; but he declined. She then solicit- 
ed the privilege of praying herself, if he 
would join her; he consented ; she made 
such pathethic appeals in his behalf for 
strength and divine aid, that the fear of 
man and every prejudice was overcome, 
and immediately he commenced family 
worship; and both became active to pro- 
mote religion in their own hearts, and to 
influence others while they remained in 
town. They removed to a distant loca- 
tion in another State, where both have 
continued active to promote the cause of 
religion around them, as well as in their 
own family, and have persevered to the 
present time, November 30, 1850. How 
much good that pious wife has done, can- 
not be known in the present life. Ss. 











Benevolence. 








BELLA, THE HINDOO ORPHAN. 


Among the lambs of Christ flock, many, 
we trust, will be found gathered from the 
Orphan schools of Benares. The Rev. W. 
Smith, who has lately returned from that 
city, relates the following anecdote of one 
of them :— 


Little Bella became seriously ill—so ill, 
that she was for a day or‘two insensible. 
While she was in this state, her little 
school-fellows gathered beside her bed, 
and poured out their hearts in prayer to 
God, that he would restore her, if it pleas- 
ed him, to health, or take her to dwell 
with him. They had scarcely risen from 
prayer, when, to their surprise, she sud- 
denly revived. Little Bella called for a 
Bible, and, on its being brought to her, 
selected a chapter, which she requested 
her school-fellows to read to her. They 
did so, and then taking the book herself, 
she in her turn beautifully read a few 
verses to them. Then bidding them kneel 
down, and putting herself in a praying 
posture, as well as she could in her weak 
state, she offered up a prayer with them 
in her own simple language. She conclud- 
ed, and her school-fellows rose from their 
knees; but little Bella moved not; she 
remained just as she was in her praying 
position. They looked at her; but still 
she remained motionless. Her spirit was 
no longer there; it had fled to be forever, 
we trust, with her Saviour. Happy child, 
who cidst breathe away thy soul in pray- 
er to heaven! 

: Mrs. Smith states that she has many 
times overheard these little orphan girls, 
when engaged in prayer together, putting 
up their petitions for the kind people who 


‘eared for their souls, and sent them out 


the Gospel. Thus do these dear children, 
out of the gratitude of their hearts, render 
the best return they can. And indeed 
what better return could they make? What 
richer reward could we obtain for any lit- 
tle offerings we may be enabled to give to 
God, than these poor orphans’ prayers? 


Sabbath School. 


A DYING TEACHER. 


What a tide of recollections rush from 
memory’s bright halls, and overflow the 
region of the soul, at the mention of the 
Sabbath school! How I love the scene! 
What aglow of holy fervor overspreads my 
soul, while listening to the words of truth 
that flow from the tender heart of my gen- 
tle teacher, asin soft tones, tremulous with 
emotion, and dewy with sacred love, she 
pointed her scholars to the Lamb of God, 
who taketh away the sin of the world, and 
exhorted us, in affectionate solicitude, to 
obey the command of Him who said, “ Suf 
fer little children tocome unto me.” Ah, 
yes, I love the Sabbath school, and I love 
the hour when the sacred teachings com- 
mence, and when I leave the holy atmos- 
phere of God, I hasten home, and as the 
sun sinks in the west, in the stillness of 
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my chamber, I pour out my soul in prayer 
to God for the Sabbath school, the super- 
intendent, teachers and scholars. O, may 
Lever be alive to the duty of listening at- 
tentively to instruction! 
I had one Sabbath school teacher, a 
meek, pious lady, who would, with the 
tear of love resting on her eyelid, plead in 
gentle speech for our souls, and implore us 
to give our young hearts to God—to him 
whom she knew would receive us with 
love and compassion. 
- With such exercises was Sabbath after 
Sabbath employed, until one bright, beau- 
tiful morning, we missed her graceful form 
from her accustomed seat. We were sur- 
rised, and when the door opened, we 
would look eagerly for our gentle teacher, 
but she came not. The morning hour 
passed, evening stole on, but ‘* she came 
not.’ We were all deeply disappointed, 
and when I returned home, I went to my 
room, and sat by the open window; the 
soft glory of twilight was thrown around 
the scene; the stars were just stepping 
fogth from their vaulted homes, to glimmer 
and sparkle on the brow of night. So sad 
were my feelings, that I leaned my head 
on my arm, and wept long and bitterly. 
The next morning a message came to 
tell me “to go and see my teacher dic !” 
Jsilently obeyed. I entered her chamber; 
she lay supported by pillows, her breathing 
was faint, the dews of the valley of the 
shadow of death were already standing on 
her high forehead. She saw me, and 
bade me come near, and then grasping my 
hand, she said, ‘“* My dear girl, lam going 
toglory, will you—O, will you meet me 
inheaven?”’ I sobbed out the simple an- 
swer, “* Yes.”” She seemed satisfied, and 
closed her eyes. We thought her dead; 
but she suddenly opened them, and draw- 
ing my trembling form to her bosom, she 
gasped, “‘Good by, my dear, dear girl!” 
I pressed my lips to hers; she threw a 
glance of love from her soul-speaking 
eye, and whispered, ‘‘ Jesus!” Her clear 
dark eye became glazed, her pulse was still- 
ed—my teacher was dead! Her meek 
spirit was before the throne of God. M.E.H. 
y Nov. 1850. [S. S. Ad. 


Nurserp. 














THE BOYS WILL LAUGH. 


* Mother, William Ames is not asham- 
ed to be seen walking with his sister.” 

“Ashamed to be seen walking with his 
sister! that is a queer idea. What do 
you mean, Horace ?” 

“Why, mother, some of the boys will 
not go with their sister, because the other 
boys laugh at them.” 

“Ts it wrong, Horace, for a boy to walk 
with his sister >” 

“No, indeed, mother, it is not wrong, 
certainly.”’ 

“Well, that is the question, my son. 
Isit wrong for you to do. a certain thing ? 
Then do not do it, though the world of 
boys and girls too, persuade you. Is it 
right to do it? Then do it, fearlessly, 
though all the boys that live should laugh. 
What is their laughing worth? If they 
are good boys, instead of laughing at you 
for doing what is right, they will respect 
and love you the more for it, and be en- 
couraged themselves to do the same. If 
they are bad boys, the sooner you quit 
them the better, for the boy that laughs at 
another for doing a good, or polite, or kind 
action, is a dangerous companion, and is 
already on the road to that dreadful place, 
where God himself will laugh at him,—a 
fearful condition. 

Thave often grieved, my dear child, to 
ear you give as a reason for not doing 
certain things, ‘The boys will laugh.” 
This, Horace, is the devil's argument, and 
he would fain lead you into allsin. He 
has already ruined tens of thousands with 
i. “The boys will laugh at you if you 
mind your mother, and keep at home out 
of mischief; better show your indepen- 
dence and go with them,” he whispered to 
One; and like a coward he went, he feared 
the laugh of wicked boys, and as he grew 
Wider, he feared the laugh of older com- 
Panions, and to escape it, was a leader even 
’ their sins and follies, until disgrace and 
tun overtook him, and those who laughed 
tm cut of good habits and resolutions, 
tseok him and scorned him. Horace, 
“ar nothing so much as sin. All actions 
*e right or wrong. Ask God every 





day for that courage which will enable 
you to do right, and forsake wrong, re- 
gardless of the ‘laughs’ of the wicked.” 


A LESSON FOR BOYS. 


On the fourth of July, a young woman 
of our acquaintance, while walking in the 
garden of her house, was wounded in the 
arm by a large buck shot, discharged from 
a pistol which some boys were firing in the 
next yard. Had the shot struck her an 
instant sooner, it would probably have en- 
tered her heart; but as she was turning 
at the time, with her hand raised, it lodg- 
ed in her arm, from which it had to be cut 
out by a surgeon. It now appears that 
the shot cut the tendons of her fingers so 
that she cannot move her hand, and may 
never be able to use it again, and as she is 
obliged to earn her living by sewing, this 
is a very great calamity. We wish those 
boys who may read this, or whose parents 
may read it to them, to remember in their 
sports never to do anything which may in- 
jure others. One who thinks only of pleas- 
ing himself is very apt to doharm to some- 
body else. Boys should learn always to 
think of others as well as themselves, and 
never be so careless in their play, or so 
eager for their own pleasure, as to forget 
that others may be injured by what they 
do. Make it arule never to do wrong, 
and never be careless or reckless in what 
you do. Take time to think, and ask 
yourself, ‘If I do this, what will come of 
it? May it not hurt or trouble somebody 
else?’ and if you think it will do harm to 
anybody, don’t do it. 

You see, too, how much mischief may 
be done by avery little thing. That little 
buckshot has given a great deal of pain, 
and will cost that young woman a great 
deal in the loss of wages, and of comfort. 
It might have taken her life. And yet it 
was only a little bullet put into the pistol 
forfun. Take care, boys, of little sins. 
Never do anything wrong because you 
think it is only a little sin. Nearly all 
the wickedness and suffering in the world 
has come from little sins, and from things 
done in sport. The boy who fired that 
pistol, did not mean tohurtany one. That 
was selfishness, against which every little 
boy should guard, for it has done all the 
mischief in the world.—Independent. 


Morality. 
JAMES SIMPSON. 


Amoug the recollections of my youth, 
there are none more vivid than those of 
one of my play-fellows, whom I will call 
James Simpson, now an elderly man, whose 
years are near my own. He had been 
taught in his childhood by pious parents, 
and knew his duty as well as any boy of 
the school to which he and I were sent, 
when we were about a dozen years old. 
James had a tenderconscience. He would 
not do the wrong thing when he knew 
what was right, and though the other boys 
sometimes laughed at his squeamishness, 
as they called it, he said that if the boys 
laughed at him, God was pleased with him, 
and he thought that of more consequence. 

I recollect a Saturday afternoon when 
we were all off in the woods, gathering 
chestnuts, and had received permission to 
get as many as we wanted in the woods of 
Mr. Richards, but not finding them as 
abundant there as we expected, we were 
quite disposed to cross the hill, and try the 
trees on the farm of another man, to whom 
we had made no application. The whole 
party agreed to it except James and one 
other. They stood out decidedly, and 
when it was urged that the owner would 
have no objection to our getting them, 
James, who was always ready with a rea- 
son, said that was an argument against 
stealing them. It would be wrong to 
take them, he said, from a man who was 
stingy, and surely it would be wrong and 
very mean to take them, without leave 
from a man who would give them to us if 
we should ask him. 

‘Yes,’ the rest said, ‘ but who is going 
to ask him; it is more than a mile down 
to his house, and nobody will go that far 
to ask for chestnuts.’ 

‘I will go,’ said James, ‘ if you will all 
promise to stay here till I come back; or 
if you are in such a hurry to get the nut 
just look out for me, and when I come out 
of the lane down there at the foot of the 






























hill, if I swing my cap you may start, and 
I will come on, and get as many as I want.’ 
* ‘Agreed, agreed,’ they all cried, and 
away went James on the full run down 
hill. He was not long on the way; he 
did not let the grass grow under his feet ; 
and it was not more than twenty minutes 
before he made his appearance, swinging 
his hat with all his might. The boys set 
up a shout that he might have heard, 
and were just starting off for the woods, 
when one of them said he thought it too 
bad to. leave Jimmy to come on alone, 
when he had taken so much trouble for 
them. This was received with general 
applause, and we all ran down to meet him, 
and when we overtook him, he met us with 
a face beaming with smiles, and said the 
old farmer told him we might get as many 
as we liked, only we must not break our 
necks. This we had no notion of doing, 
and after we had picked as many as we 
could well carry home, we left, and tired 
with our afternoon’s work, trudged back 
to school. 

As we were walking homeward, with 
less excitement than we came up, one of 
the boys said the chestnuts were very 
heavy. 

‘ But they are not so heavy,’ said James 
Simpson, ‘as they would have been, if we 
had hooked them.’ 

‘Right for you, and you are always 
right, or about right,’ the other answered, 
and by common consent it was agreed, 
that in all future expeditions, we would 
respect the rights of property, and never 
enter even the woods of a man to get his 
fruit, without first gaining his permission. 

Now this incident was a very simple 
one, but it had a very strong and a very 
lasting effect upon the whole school. Not 
one of those boys but thought more of 
James Simpson than they did before, and 
all of them felt that the way to be happy, 
and take real comfort in the pursuit of 
pleasure, was to do right. 

But James and the rest of us, except one 
bright fellow, the merriest of that chest- 
nut party, who died in the South, where 
he went as a clerk when he was sixteen 
years old, but with this exception, and I 
drop a tear as I write, we all grew up to 
be men. James went into business, and 
the same strict regard for the rights of oth- 
ers, has marked him all the way through 
life, and gained for him the confidence of 
the whole community. He gave his time 
to his employers with the most scrupulous 
integrity, for he said to himself, and some- 
times he ventured to make the remark to 
those who were with him in the store, it 
was quite as wrong to take an employer’s 
time as it was to take his money. 





Natural §istorp. 
FANNY’S CANARY BIRD. 


At the time Fanny’s habit of neglecting 
her bird had become fixed, her father look- 
ing up to the cage, saw there was some- 
thing the matter with the canary, which 
no longer sung or chirped, and seemed to 
breathe with difficulty. 

“Fanny,” he said, ‘‘ what is the matter 
with your bird?” Fanny colored. “I 
forgot to feed it!’ she frankly confessed, 
and hastened to bring some seed. 

He looked at the cage as she took it 
down, and saw that both glasses were 
empty. He severely reproved his little 
girl for her thoughtlessness; and I need 
not say, that on this occasion, his visit 
was a painful one, both to him and to us. 
He told Fanny, that unless she could 
persevere, she never would succeed with 
anything that she undertook; and, at one 
time, he talked of taking the canary-bire 
from her, and giving it to a cousin of hers, 
who was very steady and careful. 

When Mr. Rose talked of taking away 
the bird from Fanny, she cried bitterly, 
and made so many good resolutions, that 
he was disposed to spare her. ‘Only 
think,” he said, however, “‘ what you would 
feel, in the place of your bird, if we were 
to shut you up without food, even for one 
day.” Fanny threw her arms around her 
father’s neck, and promised again; and at 
this time I believe she really was sincere. 
ahd she resolved to do all, even unto dumb 
creatures, as she would like to be done 

nto. But she forgot her own folly and 
eakness. She did not pray that God 








P would give her grace to obey her father, 


and to be mindful of her duties; and, 





when she was tempted again, she soon for- 
got her resolution. 

I did not see her at that time, but I be- 
lieve it was in the holidays, when her 
grandfather and grandmother had gone 
from home for a week. As soon as they 
were gone, she took down the cage and 
carefully fed her bird; but afterwards, 
some of her little neighbors came to play 
with her, and they asked her to spend 
the next day with them. One pleasure 
came after another very quickly, and the 
poor canary bird was neglected. By the 
time her relations returned, indeed, it was 
starved to death. 

I need not repeat what was said on the 
occasion. Fanny would gladly have part- 
ed with all her playthings and picture 
books, if she could have restored her bird 
to life; for she had not ceased to be fond 
of it, though her extreme carelessness 
made her unwilling to give it the atten- 
tion that it needed; and she learned, 
when too late, how impossible it is to re- 
gain what has once been thrown away. 
This is true with trifles, and also with 
things of the greatest consequence. Her 
grandfather had the bird stuffed, and fas- 
tened to a small basket that stood on the 
mantel piece. Whenever he thought Fan- 
ny was likely to forget any duty, he used 
to point to the bird, and say, ‘“ Poor 
Dicky!’ This was more than the little 
girl could bear; and, after many entrea- 
ties, and a considerable time had passed, 
he consented that it should-be put aside. 

Still, I am sorry to add, Fanny was not 
cured of her inattention. She was so idle 
and negligent at her lessons, that it was 
thought best to send her to school, lest 
her two younger sisters should be hurt by 
her example. There was something in 
her which made her friends hope she would 
do well, for she was honest and open, and 
ready to confess her faults. Not long 
after she had been at“school, I received a 
letter from her, in which were these words : 

** My dear Miss Y.,—HowI wish that I 
could be with you once more, and show 
to you by my conduct, and not by words 
only, that I am really thankful for all your 
kindness, ana sorry for the trouble you 
have had with me.” 

How far she was sorry for her disobe- 
dience to God, I had never any means of 
learning. Before her first half-year at 
school was ended, she caught cold, one 
holiday, when she was out on a party of 
pleasure, and the cold turned to a fever, 
which made her quite insensible, and put 
an end to her life before another fortnight 
had passed. I never think of her early 
death, so soon after the time that I had 
parted from her, in all the bloom and love- 
liness of youth, (her grandfather used to 
call her his rosebud,) without thinking of 
these instructive lines :— 


The rosebud, yet unblown, may lie 
Wither’d across the way; 

The lamb amidst the flock may die ; 

The grave, unthought of, may be nigh, 
To children young as they. 


O Saviour, bless me! Then, whate’er 
My life or death may be, 

There shall be left no cause for fear; 

But, if removed from being here, 


A heaven remains for me. [S. S. Jour. 








Obituary. 
ORIGINAL. 


MARTHA R. WYMAN. 


Mr. Willis,—The present year is draw- 
ing to a close. How many of your youth- 
ful subscribers have finished their course, 
I know not—but that some have is certain. 
Martha Ruth Wyman, the only child of 
Mr. William Wyman of Winchester, Mass., 
after a short, but distressing illness, was 
suddenly called away by death, July 30th, 
aged 17 years and 8 months. 

She had been a subscriber to your paper 
from her childhood, and read it with deep 
interest, which was by no means lessened 
as she approached womanhood. Her pa- 
rents are left to mourn their irreparable 
loss, for she had deeply sympathized with 
them in all their daily concerns and inter- 
ests. But their hearts and house are now 
desolate ! 

Her young friends too, mourn that ere 
her sun had reached its meridian, she was 
torn from their number by the fell destroy- 
er—death! The paper still comes week 
by week, but her eye sees it not—she is 














not here to be instructed nor profited by 
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its precepts. May those who continue to 
hail its weekly visits, improve their pre- 
cious privileges, remembering that they 
too, may be summoned away in an hour 
when they think not of it. 

Winchester, Nov. 29, 1850. 








Editorial. 


COWPER. 

Few poets have gained a firmer hold on the 
affections of their readers than Cowper; and 
few certainly have so well deserved to be 
taken to our hearts, and cherished there as a 
dear and valued friend. ‘here are few read- 
ers of the Youth’s Companion but have seen 
his sweet hymns, and but few I trust, who 
have notcommitted one or more to memory. I 
hope therefore you will be interested in know- 
ing something about his life. It is more profit- 
able to read biographies, than mere fictitious 
narratives, and quite as interesting to an in- 
quiring mind. 

William Cowper was born on the 15th No- 
vember, 1731, in one of the most beautiful of 
the rural counties in England. His father 
was an Episcopal clergyman, and his family 
was a highly respectable and excellent one. 
William was a pale, delicate-looking child, of 
remarkably sweet temper and gentle manners. 
He was a modest and timid boy, and less in- 
clined to rude and boisterous sports than most 
children of his age. He was a great favor- 
ite with his relations, and schoolmates, for his 
gentle and generous disposition could not fail 
to win-their love. When he was quite a small 
boy, his mother died; a sad affliction to sucha 
shy and affectionate child, and he never ceas- 
ed to feel his loss. Many years afterwards, he 
wrote one of the sweetest poems in our language, 
on receiving a picture of this dear mother:— 
“T heard,” ’ 


he says 
— “the bell toll on thy funeral day, 


I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 
And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, last sigh, and wept a last adieu.” 
Had that mother been spared to watch over, 
and guide her tender-hearted boy, as only a 
mother could, we feel that his whole life would 
have beena different and brighter one. 
William’s friends were exceedingly anxious 
that he should study law; they saw he had 
uncommon talent, and believed he would rise to 
eminence and distinction in that profession. 
He was sent to Westminster school to prepare 
for Oxford, one of the large English Univer- 
sities; but he suffered there so much from his 
constitutional diffidence, his friends concluded 
to take him away, and place him in an office 
in London, where he might acquire a knowl- 
edge of the law, without going through a col- 
legiate course. He was three years in that 
situation, but it was evident he was never made 
for a lawyer. Instead of the strong, bold, in- 
dependent character necessary to fight suc- 
cessfully the battles of a host of clients, he 
was gifted with such keen and delicate percep- 
tions of the beautiful in nature, such a deep 
and overflowing love for whatever was sweet, 
and pure, and noble in mind, that he shrank 
in terror from coming into collision with the 
evil passions of men, and at length gave up all 
idea of pursuing his profession. His friends, 
who had predicted for him a brilliant public 
career, were disappointed and displeased. 
This, with the consciousness of being unfitted 
for the bustle and tumult of life, rendered him 
very sad and melancholy, and brought him to 
the very verge of insanity. About this time, 
when he was thirty years of age, his religious 
life appears to have commenced. His sensi- 
tive nature was so overwhelmed with a sense 
of guilt, that he sank into the deepest gloom 
and despondency. But before long, a brighter 
day dawned upon his soul, and he poured forth 
his love and grateful joy in the beautiful hymns 
written then. They are the breathings of a 
tender and gifted spirit at peace with itself, 
and filled with earnest love to God and man. 
This was the sunny period of Cowper’s lite. 
He was in the country, which he was passion- 
ately fond of, and surrounded by a few religious 
companions. Among these, Mr. John New- 
ton was a conspicuous and devoted, though 
perhaps somewhat injudicious friend. Mrs. 
Mary Unwin, widow of the Rev. Mr. Unwin, 
was another excellent and beloved friend. Her 





husband was one of Cowper’s intimate com- 
panions, and Mrs. U. continued through life to 
be to him what a devoted mother or loving 
sister would have been. Few have blessed 
another, as she blessed this humble and gifted 
poet, and through him the world. She under- 
stood the peculiarities of his finely wrought 
temperament, and loved him with a pure and 
unselfish love. 

In her peaceful home at Olney, he found the 
repose and affection his spirit needed, and ob- 
jects of interest to cheer and draw him out. 
Not a waving leaf, not a blade of grass, not 
the lowliest flower, but had a charm for him; 
not a bird or insect, not an animal of “high or 
low degree,” but he noticed and loved it. But 
nothing seemed able to save him from the 
melancholy which seemed constitutional, and a 
part of his nervous and delicate temperament, 
and he gradually settled into a deep and abid- 
ing sadness. But he did not allow this sad- 
ness to make him indolent. He wrote inces- 
santly, and composed some of the noblest and 
purest poems in our language. Of these, his 
“Task” is the finest; and it has such rare 
merit, that no reader can fail of being elevated 
and warmed by its perusal. Soon after its 
publication, he became very popular with the 
reading world, and while their sad and gentle 
author wept in the quiet of his secluded 
home, his poems were read and applauded in 
the most fashionable and distant circles. His 
mood was not always sad, for throughout his 
poems and letters, there runs a vein of exqui- 
site playfulness, and not seldom, of keen sa- 
tire. Of his lighter poems, “John Gilpin,” 
and the one commencing with, 

“T am monarch of all I survey,” &c., 

are the most familiar to my young friends. 
But nothing he has written, is read with more 
delight than his letters. They are the most 
charming epistles ever published. Simple, 
natural and graceful, they are the overflowings 
of agentle, pious and loving heart; and as we 
read them, we are drawn toward the author, 
and love him asif he were a dear old friend of 
our own. 

Cowper passed from the clouded scenes of 
earth to his heavenly home in April, 1800, 
when he was almost seventy years of age. 
What a transition! When the dark shadows 
were removed from his soul, what a flood of 
glory must have burst uponit! To his soul, 
so capable of appreciating beauty, harmony 
and affection, what must have been the glory 
of heaven, the music of the angel’s songs, and 
the love of the Infinite God ! 

Beloved and gentle Cowper! if we weep as 
we read of his eurthly sorrows, we will rejoice 
and be glad in his present glory, and we will 
struggle also to rise from sin and sorrow to 
endless peace and Jove ! F. P. 





TO OUR READERS. 

The author of “Aunt Fanny’s Letters,” has 
consented to continue her Correspondence 
with the Youth’s Companion. We give this 
week from her pen, an interesting Biographi- 
cal sketch of Cowper the Poet. 


“mM. w. D.” a favorite story teller with our 
young readers, has also again taken up her 
pen. “Saint Nicholas Discovered,’ in our 
paper of Dec. 5., and “The Umbrella,” in this 
paper, will be recognized as her productions. 

Prof. Alden will favor us with a new series 
of articles, to begin with the New Year. 


With these advantages, in addition to our 
numerous voluntary Correspondents, and ex- 
tensive field for selections, we hope the Youth’s 
Companion for 1851 will be more than ever 
interesting to our numerous readers. 

SE 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Quincy, Adams Co., Iil., Nov. 15, 1850. 

Mr. Willis,—Your very interesting paper is 
twice as old asIam. My sister Cornelia and 
I have taken it two years, and you are kindly 
continuing it. It comes in my Father’s name, 
W. Keyes, who has kindly given me a dollar, 
which [ herewith forward to pay you for this 
year, for we should be very much disappointed 
if its weekly visits should cease. We livea 
long way from Boston; perhaps you would 
like to hear something about Quincy. My 
father says it was named 25 years ago last 
April, in honor of John Quincy Adams, on first 
receiving his Inaugural Address. We had no 
Magnetic Telegraph then, as we have now, 
bring it in twenty-four hours, Father says 
was then the only inhabitant of the place} 
now its Census is 7000. In September last, 











the celebrated Miss Catharine Beecher, coin- 
menced a Female Seminary here. She brought 
four ladies as teachers from Boston. They 
are much beloved for their kindness, and also 
for their self-denial, in coming so far among 
strangers, for the purpose of doing good. They 
have more than 100 pupils. I hope that Miss 
Beecher’s enterprise here may be prosperous. 
Will you please to send the paper in my name. 
Respectfully yours, Lucy E. Keyes. 











WHAT A LITTLE BOY CAN DO. 

Near Combacontim, in India, there lives a 
Hindoo, who once seemed truly sorry for his 
sins, and cast away his idols, and was baptiz- 
ed. After a time this man went back into the 
ways ofsin. He left the chapel and left the 
missionaries ; and they mourned over him with 

reat sorrow. But one day he came back to 
Mr. Nimmo, the missionary, and said, “I have 
been very wicked, and I can find no rest. I 
wish to be a Christian. Will you receive me 


- again, and take my children ; for 1 wish to have 


them brought up in the fear of God.” His 
wife too joined in the request. “ What is it,” 
said Mr. Nimmo, “that has brought you back 
again? How have you been taught to see 
the evil of your way?” “It is through our 
youngest boy,” a little fellow of about six years 
of age. “My son is my teacher,” said the 
father; “he serves God, and whenever 1 look 
at him, lam ashamed of myself.” “My boy 
is always persuading me to throw away my 
idols,” said the mother, “and I can no longer 
delay.” 

This little boy was a scholar in the mission- 
ary school. Mr. Nimmoasked him what it was 
that had led him to serve God; and he said it 
was the questions that were put to him at the 
school. Sunday school teachers, you that have 
little children six years old in your classes, 
mark this ; and Sunday scholars, you little chil- 
dren, who are just six years old, mark this. 
Think what alittle boy may do.— Miss. Rep. 


——~—_. 
THINGS THAT COST NOTHING. 


Sunrise and sunset costs us nothing, all glo- 
rious as they are. Colors that are only to be 
seen in the heavens, and brightness beyond de- 
scription, are profusely spread, and we have 
sight to behold them, pulses to throb, hearts to 
beat, and minds to contemplate with wonder, 
thankfulness and joy. Rising and setting 
suns are commonplace exhibitions, when, were 
there only one such exhibition to be witness- 
ed in acentury, multiplied millions, nay, al- 


most half the population of the globe, would ° 


behold it with rapture. 

We give money and time and labor for many 
things of little value, but we never give either 
the one or the other for the cheerful sunbeam 
and the grateful shower; the gray of the 
morning, the twilight of evening, the broad 
blaze of noonday, and the deep silence and 
darkness of the midnight hour! The poorest 
of the poor have these, and they have them for 
nothing ! 

—— 


THE DEACON AND HIS VESSEL. 


A deacon in » was engaged in the 
coasting trade. His vessel, in the spring, was 
ready for sea. For a number of days the wind 
was contrary and he could not get out of the 
harbor. On the Sabbath the wind was fair. Oth- 
er vessels that were ready, put to sea. His 
remained because it was the Sabbath, and he 
attended church as usual. On several suc- 
ceeding days, wind and weather were unfavor- 
able ; and he still remained in port. Atlength 
the weather changed; he left the harbor, and 
no man from that place, in the course of the 
season, made a greater number of voyages, or 
more profitable ones than he. He did not ap- 
pear to be a loser by remembering the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy. 

—@~——- 


THOUGHTS BESIDE A CRADLE. 


This babe is God’s gift, andis bone of my 
bone, and flesh of my flesh. It will live eter- 
nally in heaven or hell. Its immortal soul is 
committed to my charge; and its salvation 
may depend, under God, on my teaching, ex- 
ample and prayers. But am I myself recon- 
ciled to God through Jesus Christ? Is my life 
such as this child, when it grows older, may 
safely imitate? Lord, help me to be indeed a 
Christian parent.—.Am. Mess. 

————>_—_. 


NOBLE AND WITTY REPLY. 


In 1586, Philip II. sent the young Count de 
Castile to Rome, to congratulate Sextus the 
Fifth on his advancement. The Pope impru- 
dently said :—“ Are there so few men in Spain 
that your king sends me one without a beard 2” 

“Sir,” said the fierce Spaniard, “ if his Majes- 
ty possessed the least idea that you imagined 
thet merit lay in a beard, he would doubtless 
have deputed a goat to you, not a gentleman.” 

_.____ 


Se.r-Den1aL.—A missionary in his report, 
says; * Methinks one reading this report will 
say, ‘Well, I will give five dollars to the cause. 

can give this amount, and not feel it? Sup- 
pose, my Christian brother, you give twenty, 
and feel it.” 
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MY FIRST FRIEND. 


When first I grasped, with eager hand, 
At any help with which to stand, 
Who let his ears for pulleys serve 
Without the shrinking of a nerve ? 





My Fido! 
And when with much and long ado 
I tried to walk and conquered too, 
Who helped me on my zig-zag track, 
And for a crutch loaned me his back ? My Fido! 


When older grown, the time to while 
I wandered many a pleasant mile, 
Who gembolled round in circuits wide 
Or trotted meekly by my side? My Figo: 


When, with the walk and heat oppress’d, 
I laid me in the shade to rest, 

Between me and the ground so hard, 
Who lay, a pillow and a guard? My Fido! 


Let others choose a prettier pet, Ff 


I think the best the prettiest yet: 
The world may with the fashion bend, 
I'll not desert my earliest friend— My Fido! 


You may seem rough—I know you're true, 
And in your homely looks I view 
Sincerity, which does not grace 
A fashionable puppy’s face, 


———————__—_— 


THE POOR BOY’S PRAYER TO ST NICHOLAS, 


“T saw in my dream,” and a poor boy pray’d, 

And these were the words of the prayer which 
he said: 

“ St. Nicholas! once I used to be glad 

When Christmas came round ; but now I amsa! 

For, since we’ve been poor, you never come 
near us. 

Weare so far down town I suppose you can't 
hear us. 

You are busy up town with all your gay things, 

Books, dolls, candy, cakes, fruit, penknives ani 


My Fido! 


rings. 

I don’t a for these—but for something to eat, 

Some clothing and fireing,and shoes for my feet. 

Oh! was it the way which the saints did of yore, 

To give to the rich, and not visit the poor? 

Come, come to us now, and prove you're no 
stranger 

To Him who, to bless us, was born in a man- 
ger. [boy 

But, if you should come, mind! a bare-legged 

No stockings can hang for your sweet gifts of joy! 

So bring me, good saint, if you know how to 
spin them, 

A pair of warm socks, and some bits of bread 
in them.” 

So ended his prayer ; and strange it didseem— 

Just then “I awoke, and behold’t was a dream.” 

Joun Bunyan. 








A PAPER FOR YOUR FAMILY. 


NEW VOLUME—NEW FEATURES—NEW TYPE. 
SERIES FOR 1851. 


THE HOME JOURNAL, 


Published weekly in the city of New York, at $2.00 s year. 
N the first of January next, commences a New Series of 
this copious, comprehensive and elegantly printed Fam 
1Ly Newspaper, which is now acknowledged to be THE IN- 
DISPENSABLE DKAWING ROOM GAZETTE OF THE 
COUNTRY A home is hardly complete, we think we may 
safely venture tu say, without the HOME JOURNAL, which 
is the chronicle of all that interests all classes of society, aud 
of the intelligence which must enlivens an American Home. 

New York is the only centre, and here, at the fountain-heal 
of noveltv, incident, literature, and foreign news, the Howe 
Journal is edited and published. Its editors, (Geo. P. Mor 
Rts aud N. P. Writs) devote their entire time, skill and et 
perience, to the task of giving, each week, 

EVERY THING WORTH KNOWING. 

They particularly keep an eye on all the WHIMS AND 
NOVELTIES OF NEW YORK SOCIETY, presenting 
Sketebes of the BELLES OF OUR TIME, and careful Por- 
traits of the DistineuisHeD Pusiic CHaracrers. In 
dition to this, the utmost pains are taken, by translations 
from French Journals, and by foreign correspondence, to pre 
pare such reports of 

The Fashionable Gossip of Paris, 

as will exceedingly instruct and amuse. We present to ot 
readers, the facts and outlinesof all mews. 1n our literary 
department, we aim at sketches and readable criticism, at 
in our condens:tions of the fecund productions of the vt 
newspaper world of England, we aim to avoid tiresome, and 
the local, and transfer to our columns the pick of English is- 
formation and brillianey, while we endeavor to select with # 
true sense of pure morals, true wit, and genuine humor. 

In addition to the above, we propose w give, in the cou 
of the coming volume, ONE ENTIKELY NEW FEATURE 
which we think will particularly interest the Ladies, viz: 

A Series of Returned Love Letters. 

This be ng a species «f comp: sition thut interests all read- 
ers, we trust to make the numbers of the Home Journal more 
eagerly looked fur, and more carefully preserved than ever: | 

We have also nen correspondents in London and Fart. 
who will send us much that could never reach us through fit 
eighn Jvurnals. 

AS A NEW-YEAR'S PRESENT FROM A GENTLF- 
MAN TO ALADY, the Home Journal is one, of which 
remembrance is renewed every week, and it is unsurpassed ® 
a gitt in good taste. . 

Terms—For one copy, $2; for three copies, $5, or one ss 
for three years, $5—always in advance, Suuvscribe with 
delay. Address 

MORRIS & WILLIS, 
EDITORS & PROPRIETORS, 


107 aes *y sTReeT, New Yous. 
P 
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